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AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
NINTH ANNIVERSARY. . 


The ninth artnual meeting was held in Mr. Barnes’ 
chareh, on agen sqyare, Philadelphia, ‘Tuesay 
May 21, a Alexander rence, cg «, President, in 
the chait. wWetory er ° ing. 

the Treasarcr’s ae da x es ny, the re- 
the past year have been, for books sold, 
borrowed; $52,615; donations to the Valley 
fund, 711; other donations, 86,000. 
The 


363; agents and missionaries, $14,861 ; repaid, 

; i 2,000; paper, $29,000; printing, 
boero$ etD.181 bdoks, $4,567; &e. &e.;— 
total $127,379, including $777, cash on hand. 


Abstract of the A:xnual Report. 


Wherlever the Amerfean Sunday School Union ac- 
céinplishes the pu for which it was instituted, the 
children in all our land will read intelligently ; they will 
have the free use of good books, adapted to their wants 
ahd ; and they will enjoy the counsel and 
fri of the wise and good, in the emergencies and 
perils of The most cursory review of our history 
shows this is not a probable, but a necessary result, 


the sim: rinciples of the institu- 
ae wane! 


During the nine years whieh arc this day completed, 
there have pestablished in connexion with om soci- 
ety, or by its t agency, not less thanl4,550 schools; 
in which 109,000 teachers have labored gratuitously, 
and m many cases at the sacrifice of health and even 
life, in the instruction of 760,009 scholars. 

Pf these schools 2399, embracing 13,118 teachers, 
and 45,638'scholars, have been formed during the last 

ear. 
- We have iti this View a steady annual increase for the 
nine yours of 1,600 schools, 12,000 teachers, and 84,000 
ils. 


. Were have been added to the church of our Lord 
Jesus. Christ, from schools connected with us, not 
less, probably, than 20,000 tedchers and 30,000 scho- 
lars. . 

We have prepared and published 215 library books, 
the largest of which contains 323 pages, arid the small- 
est 36; average size, 114. To this class we have added 
last year 29 volumes; and we have in different stages of 
preparation several which seem to be, better adapted to 
tHe wise of the Sunday school library than any which 
have them. i 
We have alsd 100 varieties of children’s books, un- 





* The number d the present year, by about half the 
schools, is 2607 tdachews, and 6121 scholars. 
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bound, ining in all 2,000 pages. The largest 
tiene bes 34 pace, sad thomaliete Teds doen 


have added last year 16; and among them are some of 
the best specimens of children’s books that have ever 
left the press. — . an 
. We pele odfel.10, now saceen pas in- 
‘ant schools, of whi ithographic prints in natural 
history are decidedly the most perfect and that 
have ever been published. The number and 
of the form-books, &e. p i to the Soro 
a Sunday w ve 
society, it weld be. very difficult to ascertain: — ; 
We have diffused, in the eight octavo volumes of the 
ee oem —, School M i £ ay" Beha 
etn Witten of thet origin and and 


period: and we have now c 
ane of teldiehcenmiate ith : ai and 
ly ro size, ted w 
1 EoPae Sattabebty sched tobe thoalocems adam 
iliary of Christian education. 

To save the society from ruinous ombiastalaatt 
through the want of sufficient the board 
resolved to reduce the stock, which might well be $150,- 
pwards of $80,- 


be ted with very feeble and 
necessity of ee ae 


tion to repay borrowed » and this | sity cannot 
be obviated " pormastnatiy; withed a permanent loan, or 
additional capital: fat, A 

In consequeri¢e of the feduction of stock, orders may 
sometimes delayéd, and those who are 
disappointed may be inclined to charge the evil to neg- 
lect cr mismaflageMment on our part ; but deal 
they thus with thy servdnts? There is no straw ' 
unto thy servants, and they say to us, Make bricks, an 
behold thy servants art beaten, tilt the fault is in thine 
oven whos 

Three ears have passed since tho resolution to sup- 
ply the Mississippi Valley with Sunday Schools was a- 
dopted, by acclamation, in this hous¢. Du 


riod 4,24 
_ OF these, 1378 have been 
formed, and 1778 visited within the last yéar. The 
number of books put in circulation by these schodls is; 
probably, considerably rhoré than half a million. 
the time pment oer for the pn of ac- 
complishjng the object of resolution yi 
Of this sum, $20,263 17 was unexpended March 1, 1832, 
and $12,652 25 have been addéd since, bal- 


tages, and other incideg’ 
tal expenses; and $7,081 OF were unexptrided af 
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close of the financial year, March 1, 1833, The engage- | our objeet can be presented by combined effort ; theirs 
ments of the board, contracted as contemplated, much | only by each denomination singly. 


more than absorb that balance, and all subsequent con- 
tributions. 


In the Atlantic States efficient Sunday school agen- | work is doue. 


Sunday school being established on the principlé 


recognized by any body of evangelical Christians, our 
t 


is a Matter of po moment to us to 


cies are maintained principally by the State societies.— what evangelical church or denomination it may look 
These have been prosecuted with great cfficiency and for its support or teaching. We eannot better illustrate 


advantagé, partic 


during the past year; and our the force and truth of this 


ition, than by the follow- 


fellow citizens in that part of the country have always ing statement. Of 104 schools, - established from May 
shown, so far as opportunity and means would allow, |1, 1832; to May 1, 1833, by Mr. Sheldon Norton, an a- 
the most friendly disposition towards us and our mea- | gent of this society, and @ member of the Baptist deno- 
SMres. jmination, 10 became auxiliary to the American. Sunday 

In the Southern and Middle States there is need of an | School Union; 9 to the Sunday School Union of the 
ipmediate and vigorous effort; and there are encoura- | Methodist E viscopal Church; 46 to various local un- 


King indications 


be employed for their advantage. Di 


culties, many and 


at the people are prepared to receive jions; aud 39. remained independent. Of 53 schools 
ially and sustain generously, oh agency that may |established from May to December, 1832, by the Rev, 
W. B. Ross, a missionary of the society, of the metho- 


formidable, may present themselves, but when they are | dist denomination, 14 became auxiliary to the Sunday 


opposed by fait 
ly and as i 
-see-in summer clouds. 


and love, they will pass away as silent- | School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 20 
armlessly as the thrones and castles which |to the American Sunday School Union; 1 to the Sun- 
day School Union of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; 


In this view of the past, we affirm, that whatever |2 to local unions; and 16 remain independent. And 
shall be the history of Sunday Schools in this er any |no one can deny that there is something imposing and 
other country; nay more, if every vestige of their influ- | effective in sech a union. Presenting ourselves in eve- 
ence and progress were obliterated in this very hour, |ry section of the country as a body ef Christian men of 
save which is beyond the reach of time and change; | various views, but in this nfatter of one purpose and 
the of their glory would still be seen and read on | heart; co-operating, but not amalgamating ; we reagh @ 


side, and in every quarter of the globe. But so | multitude which no individual or denominational exer- 


that the institution on the whole is steadily advancing. | in our history to be needful and practicable. 


far from a decline in interest or prosperity, it is evident | tions could ever reach. The principle of union ine wl 


_ It is known that among the members of our assecia- | be found the germ of the world’s regeneration. Carried 
tion are Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- | out, it will fulfil the highest and holiest Hopes of men 
lians, and others; and it is understood between us all, | and angels. 


that our library books, manuals of instruction, and what- 


The inquiry is very natural, why the influence of such 


ever other ageney we employ, shall not in any wise in- | an association, or of the Sunday school institution gen- 
caleate opinions, or teach doctrines, about which these | erally, instead of exerting a very partial influence over 


various. bodies of Christians are not agreed. 


six or eight hundred thousand children, between 6 and 


_ By this co-operation nothing is relinquished, nothing | 16 years of age, does not extend its benefits over the en- 
is even modified which pertains to the denominational | tire population of the country, and the world, in forms 

" jariti And we devoutly thank the author and | suited to the various circumstances of the inhabitants. 
ea... faith, that those doctrines and precepts of | The true answer is, it has never been attempted. 


his gospel. which are mainly relied upon to form the cha- 


So far as our own country is concerned, there ne- 


t which his true followers are at variance.—| to what extent suitable subjects of Sunday school in- 


racter Xe sustain the hopes of the Christian, are not} ver yet been a general, simultaneous effort to ascertain 


e the elements of nature, they are simple, essential, | struction can be collected. It is high time such ameffert 
tly defined ; every system of genuine Chris-| was made; and as some particular day must be assign- 
Gar pebcoophy recognizes them. It is only in their mo-| ed for the purpose, in order that it may be simultaneous, 


on, 


t conflicting opinions arise. ‘Let us not} and as there seem to be no interests with which such an 


then be charged with an intriguing sectarianism; he a-| arrangement can interfere, the fourth day of July next 
lone is the true sectarian, who forgets that there is a| is proposed. 


eommon Christianity as well as a Christianity under the 


f the proposition is well received, we shall hope that 


modification of his own party; who forgets that his du-| on Thursday, the fourth day of July next, every neighi- 
ties tosthis common Christianity are of a higher ey borhood in our land, where there is physical strength 
s 


tion than those he owes (and some he does owe) to 


enough on the side of Sunday schools to do it, will be 


own peculiarities, and who would see‘a soul of man left thoroughly explored; and may the providence and graee 


to perish without concern, if not saved by the applica- 


of God so favor the measure, that the sun of that day 


tion of a process of hisown. In whatever religious bo- | shall not go down upon a single dwelling in the United’ 
dy that man is found, he, and he alone, is the true sec- | States in which the voice of a kind, judicious, Christiar 


tarian.* 


friend, has not been heard, inviting every suitable sub- 


But it should be known that while these are our views ject of Sunday school instruction to repair to the place 
of the principle of union, we are in no sense opposed to | where it may be had freely, as the gift of God, without 
denominational associations ; nor do we see any thing | money and without price. 


> Nae to excite hostility or alarm. That some distine- 


organization should be employed for the diffusion of | works 
distinctive opinions, is very natural. Whether they are | all been 


The open air, a dwelling house, barn, distillery, 
, mill, sail-loft, brick yard, office, have 
ved, and either will still suffice for a plaee 


_ fitly called unions, is a question of very little impor- of instruction. And as for teachers, if our whole pop- 


tance. 


ulation, between the ages of 5 and 15 were to be in 


The principle of associated or combined effort is ap- | their seats on the first Sabbath in July next, we should 







in a particular connection. Of course 


> : . 
Fry + * Richard Watson. 








to. their circumstances as well as ours. Theon-|have but about two pupils to each professor of evan- 

is, that our object is general, theirs is spe-|gelical religion. Hence it is obvious that a sufficient 
is to establish Sunday schools, to| supply of teachers for classes of the ordinary size, may 
denomination they may be attached; theirs is|be had without trespassing én the repese of three 


fourths of the went po of the Redeemer. ; 
It cannot be said that the time is i jate. Itis 
in the most interesting sense on phe ty nd is in~ 
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deed our only national holiday. The proposition ition calls 
for ne man’s money; it intérfe;es with no personal 
privi or enj ; it ts alike all sects and 
Fines i Soke ta that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom. Surely there can be no denom- 
inational mt sought, inasmuch as the fu- 
ture relations as well as the place and circumstances of 
pec noe are left entirely to the judgment and con- 
seience of those who engage in the labor. The inter- 
Vening time is sufficient for every necessary arrange- 
ment, and if it were longer, the suggestion might lose 
its interest, or be forgotten. 

Ought not the influence of the American people, and 
especially the American church, to be more widely felt 
by the nations of the earth! A restless spirit of inqui- 
ty; a desire for knowledge and liberty are cavakened, 
and are gaining strength im every part of the world. 
As ancient habits and associations are broken up, new 
wents and new facilities for supplying them are disclo- 
sed. ©The light of the morning, spreading silently a- 
broad, and sending its unbidden and often unwelcome 
beams into the caverns and secret places of the earth, 
but faintly illustrates the progress which the light of 
truth and liberty is making at the present day ; and 
those whom this light reaches arc, at least, enough exci- 
ted to feel the wants and seek the supplies of an intel- 
lectual and immortal nature. 

oo meet this new combination of circumstances, the 

adequate ageney to which we can resort is the 
Christian codon of the world in its childhood ; the 
universal and simultaneous training of the bodies, 
minds and hearts of children, every where, to the ser- 
viee of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of course to the most 
efficient service of mankind, savage and civilized, hea- 
then and Christian; and no agency for this purpose has 
yet been given to man which may be compared with a 
good Sunday school. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Education So- 
éidty was held at the Park-street church at half past se- 
ven o'clock on Monday evening, Hon. Samuel Hubbard, 
President, in the chair. After prayer by Rev. Amzi 
Benedict, of Pomfret, Ct. the Report of the Directors 
was read by Rev. Mr. Cogswe'!!, Sceretary of the Soci- 
ety. . 

On motion of Professor Stowe, of Lane Seminary, 
Ohio,seconded by Rev. Thomas Shepard,General Agent 
6f the American Bible Society, 

Resolved, That the prosperity of this Society is a cause 
of gratitude to God, and that the Report which has now 
been presented by the Directors, an abstract of which 
has been read, be adopted and published under their di- 
rection. 

Professor Stowe regarded the Society as doing much 
to promote thorongh preparation for the ministry.— 
There were but two ways of learning divine truth—by 
inspiration and by study; and as no one pretended to 

former, we must depend on.the latter. ‘The minis- 

r could not do his duty without studious preparation. 

True, it might seem to those who knew nothing about 
it a very easy matter to preach the gospel. So did the 
movements of the mechanic seem simple and@asy. But 
he must go through a process of severe - training before 
his motions could become thus easy. So did the pro- 
cess by which the organist makes his instrument dis- 
course most eloquent music seem simple to the savage ; 
but when that savage tries the experiment himself, he 
starts back at the horrid discord that his unskilful hand 
awakens. Mind is the machine by which we produce 
intellectual fabrics—the organ of intellectual music.— 
Among those who use this instrument, ministers pecu- 
liarly need intellectual discipline hefore hand. In other 

ms, mind was called into conflict with minds 
similarly disciplined and furnistied. The minister has 





less of that stimulus. A teacher of religion should nev- 
er take his knowledge at second hand. He should go 
for it to the ®riginal source. Like the High Priest, a 
was to go into the Holy of Holies to inquire for the will 
of God, 30 the minister of the New Testamené should 
ow no excuse of want of time or ability te prevent his 
constant recourse to the original word of God. In an- 
other respect the Society was doing good ;—it was pro- 
moting conscientious attention to th. There was 
more need of one’s losing health than of blstennbentt 
——— providences might deprive him of either 
n conclusion he hoped to see the i tytn 
it shall have cotablined three mee tng conan 
shailenter the ministry without (1) a cultivated mind, 
(2) aknowledge of the original Seriptures, and (3) good 
health—the want of the latter being regarded as presump* 
tive proof of criminal ignorance or carelessness. .,, 

On motion of Ebenezer Alden, M. D. of 
Ms. seconded by Rev. Warren Fay, D. D of C 
town, Ms. 

Resolved, That the mode, in which aid is afforded 
Beneficiaries by the American Education Society is 
adapted to raise up an independent, energetic and effici- 
ent ministry, suited to the exigencies of the times, and, 
is therefore entitled to the confidence of the Christian 
community. S - itp 

Dr. Alden commended the Society’s mode of secur+ 
ing its dbject in two eee. The plan mas not to edt, 
cate young men but to help them to educate themselves. 
This excluded the indolent, the inefficient, and the irresé- 
lute ; and brought forward the hardy and ners: 
and forms in them the right Sort of character.— 
other excellence of the plan was, its tend to ; 
mote corporeal vigor. On this subject hewment ‘allows 
ed to speak feelingly, as it has been his lot te wateh-ever 
in his y seo to the grave, one on whose tomb it 
be written—* Lost to the church of Christ for want of 
propriate exercise.’ Of what use were to edn- 
cate men, not for the pulpit, but for the grave? He re-. 
garded this Society as a great Savings Institution for 
the church. The times demanded and the Society 
would provide, men who could sleep on Jacob's 
as well as wrestle with Jacob’s Ged. The 
the same as that adopted in the previdence of God 
all great emergencies. It 
pline analagous to that of 
ets, and apostles. 


‘vy 


;? 
for 
ave its beneficiaries a disei- 
oses, and David, and proph- 

. "Hes p 

On motion of Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. President 

of Middlebury College, seconded Hon. Samuel T. Arm 


strong, Boston. ; teal 5 
Resolved, That the American Education Society holds. 

a distinguished place among the benevolent Associations 

by which our age and country are characterized; and in 

timately connected with their efficient operations, and 

essential to their ultimate suecess :—That it should there-, 

fore receive the prayers and patronage of all who leve 

the Redeemer, and desire the advancement of his king: 

dom inthe world. — . F mage 
Seventeen years ago, Dr. Bates said, some one from 

that pulpit had first brought this subject before the: 

lic. It was about that time that a few friends first inet 

in yonder upper ro@m to deliberate npon it. He 

ed around him—but where were the friends with 

he had took counsel ?—where Pierson, and 

and Evarts !—They had begun to hear the call fog 

isters, but ministers were not to be found. When 

resolved to form the Society, their haiids were * 

tremblingly; they did it as an experiment. He 

God that the experiment had been 

Society had discovered the proper means 

the loud call for ministers of the Gospel it 


lands. wet 


The resolution placed the Societ among the 
lent institutions. It was pot cashes t 


ed and claimed brotherhood. 
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ali: “What would become of Foreign and Domestic 
Missions, Bible operations, &c. but for men? Were 
these institutions a circle? this was the centre of that 
circle. Were they an arch? this was the key-stone.— 
Where they one glorious edifice ? this was the very cor- 
ner stone. It deserved the prayers and the support of 
istians, uot only as increasing the number of minis- 
ters, but as elevating the standard of ministerial charac- 
ter. Let what might be said of a shorter course, &c. he 
was convinced that one well-disciplined, well-qualified 
mintister, brought more moral power to bear on the wel- 
ofthe church, than ten unprepared, People do not 
want a minister whom they must bok down upon or dis- 
miss.—The collateral benefits of the Society wete nu- 
merous and great. It had been the means of making 
known the wants of the church. It had operated most 
eaeetelaty on our literary institutions—introducing a re- 
ligious influence of the most happy character. It was 
promoting manual labor—and he hopes in ten years to 
see the manual labor system connected, in some judici- 
ous way, with all our Colleges. But for this Society, 
however, he could not hope for it. 
On motion of Rev. Joel H. Linsley of Boston, sec- 
owed by Rev. William S. Plummer of Petersburg, 
a. 


, Resolved; That the movements of Providence in open- 
ing new and promising fields of labor for ministers, and 
in ing the sphere for exertion in those already 
opened, loud on the church, for increased efforts to 
train her sons for the Christian ministry, that they may 
g0 forth into these wide fields and gather in this great 
spiritual harvest. 

Mr. Linsley invited attention to the actual state of the 
ease. In this eountry 3 or 4,000 ministers were needed 
to supply existing wants. But as nearly as could be 

only about 3000 a year entered the ministry. 
Half of these—150—were wanted to supply the place 
of those ‘removed by death; and 50 more for.the ser- 
vite-of literary and theolezi:si institutions and benevo- 
lent S0cieties—ieaving only 100 for destitute congrega- 
tions.. Now our population was increasing at the rate 
of some'1,000 every day—and adding 6 or 7 congrega- 
tions, a week to be supplied. The increase of minis- 
ters, as before mentioned, being only two a week, there 
“was an increase ef 4 or 5,000 weekly, or from 2 to 300, 
000 annually, to our destitute population. 

But this was not all. There were other urgent de- 
mands on the services of this 100. A few years ago, 
none were called for, for the service of seamen. Now 
they must not only be stationed in all our sea-ports, but 
along our canals and rivers and lakes, and in distant 
quarters of the globe, wherever American commerce 
reaches and American seamen are found.—Yet more.— 
Consider the call of the American Board for 50 mission- 
aries this year—a demand which the Report eharacter- 
ized as ‘péremptory.’ That demand, too, would be 
rapidly increasing, and we should soon have to send into 
the Foreign field hundreds instead of units. 

Mr. L. concluded with some remarks on the efforts of 
infidels and Romanists, and an earnest appeal to young 
‘men and the parents and friends of young men, in favor 
of their immediate consecration, in far greater numbers, 
to the service of Christ in the ministry. 

The Rev. Mr. Plummer of Petersburg. Va. seconded 
‘the resolution. It was true, he remarked, that we want- 
ed a great many ministers in this country. In Virginia 
80 many were wanted that they must have several hun- 
dreds before they could tell how many would be requir- 
ed. They had perhaps one educated evangelical minis- 
ter to 12. souls. Put he remembered a letter of Gor- 
don Hall in which he spoke of himself as the only min- 
ee aon and in China they had but one to 


3 Now our commission was, not to preach 


_ the Gospel in this country merely -—the message is for 











ALL. The command is, Go ye, &e. Dr. Chalmer had 
remarked a prevalent aversion to the first word. People 
were ef ready to preach—but the going.—Such a feel- 
ing would not answer. Wo to the man who curtails 
and cireumscribes the command. We must ——— our- 
selves. We must send our pastors abroad, if need be. 
It was delightful to him in attending the meeting at New 
York and Phi hia, and Boston, to see how all the 
dear brethren had the world into their heads. What- 
ever subject was up, they could not limit themselves— 
their hearts embraced a worxp lying in wickedness. 

The meeting was closed with the Benediction by the 
Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover. 





From the Boston Recorder. . 
PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 
Abstract of the annual report. 
Foreign Correspondence. 


Samuel Hoare, Esq. Treasurer of the London Pri- 
son Discipline Society, writes that Mr. Crawford, Sec- 
ret of that Society, and Mr Newman, an active 
member of che Committee, are about to visit the United 
States on an official inquiry into the state of prisons and 
crimes. 


Report of the F'reitch Commissioners. 


Messrs. Beaumont and de oequeville, on their re- 
turn to Franee, published an 8vo. pamphlet of 440 pages, 
containing the results of their observations on the Peni- 
tentiary System of the United States. This is a produe- 
tion of great value ; full of important information, dis- 
criminating views, and fair discussion. The gentlemen 
have done America more than justice, and France and 
the other nations of Europe, an essential service. We 
have seen very few books on Prison Discipline to be 
compared with this in real worth. It is to be translated 
and published in this country, by Dr. Licbre. The fol- 
lowing facts are derived from it: 

In France, 18,000 convicts cost the government for 
their maintainance in the central prisons, $173,634 more 
than 7 per cent.—The recommittals are one fourth part; 
and things are becoming worse rather than better in this 
respect.—The Commissioners estimate the expense of 
building prisons for France on the pose plan, to be 
less than one tenth of what they would eost on the plan 
of the prison de la Réquetie in Paris—making the acta- 
al expense of this last the basis of the calculation.— 
They recommend the introduction of American sys- 
tem into France, by building a model Prison as an illus- 
tration of its benefits. ‘This system they describe with 
inimitable beauty in the following language : 

“ The Penitentiary System presents itself to us with 
all the advantages of an extreme simplicity. 

“It is thought that two depraved beings united will 
mutually corrupt each other ; they are separated; the 
voice of their passions or the tumult of the world has be- 
wildered and led them astray, they are isolated, and 
thus led to reflection ; intercourse with the world had 

rverted them, they are condemned to silence ; idleness 
Pad depraved them, they are made to labor; want had 
led them to ‘crime, they are taught a profession; they 
have violated the laws of their country, they endure the 
punishment of this violation. Their lives are protected, 
their bodies are kept sound and healthy ; but theit moral 
suffering is unequalled. They are miserable ; and they 
deserve to be so. Reformed, they will be happy in the 
society whose laws they will respect. This is the whole 
of the American Penitentiary System. 

The religious influence exerted upon the prisoners— 
a subject on which the Commissioners dwell at great 
length, and the want of which they say will make itdif- 
ficult to be introduced in France—they have omitted iv 





this summary, inadvertently it is presumed. 
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Model Prison in America. 
The French Commissioners say: 
.. “* Ohio, which possesses a penal code remarkable for 
the mildness and a ete of its disposition, has barbar- 
ous prisons. We have felt deeply when, visiting the Jail 
at Cincinuati, we found half the prisoners loaded with 
irons—aud the remainder plunged into an infected dun- 
geon ; and it would be impossible to describe the painful 
im ion we experienced while examining the New 
Orleans prison, to see men huddled together, pell-mell 
with swine in the midst of all their filth and ordure.*— 


By confining prisoners they do not expect to reform them, | 


but merely to control their malice ; they chain them like 
ferocious beasts. They do not amend, they brutify 
them. 

“Tf it be tree that in the region of which we have 
just spoken the penitentiary system is complete even in 
those states where itis in operation. 'Thusin New York 
and Boston there are prisons to confine criminals whose 
punishment exceeds one or two years but there are no 
establishments of the same construction and discipline 
fora short period, or for untried prisoners. With respect 
to the last, nothing has been ened. Disorder, con- 
fusion, mixture of ages and characters, and all the vices 
of the Old Prison Discipline, exists. We saw in the 
New York Bridewell more than 50 untried persons in the 
same room. Yet those are the ones for whom well regu- 
lated prisons should have been first ctablished. We con- 
eeiye that the untricd person and he who is condem- 
ned for a slight offence, ought to be environed by a 
greater protection than the more advanced criminal 
whose guilt has been proved. Tow can it be tolerated 
that they should find ia prison a corruption which they 
have not carried there? Tu the Bridewell in New York, 
where untried only are feund, they have no regard to the 
difference of the crimes of which thag are accused, to 
the youth of some or the old depravity of others. None 
of them have a bed, a chair, or a plank, where they can 
lie, or upon which they can rest their heads. And they 
have no court where they breathe _a pure air. Yet but 
a few steps from this there is a perfectly well regulated 
prison in which condemned criminals are confined. In 
the Uuited States we find the best and the worst pris- 
ons.” 

The report concludes with an impressive appeal in 
behalf of prisoners. 


“The place where prisoners are confined in New Orleans 
does not deserve the name of Prison. It it a frightful com- 
mon sewer, in which they are heaped wp, and which is fit only 
for these unclean animals that are found mingled with the pri- 
soners. It mast be remurked also, that all who are confined 
here are not slaves. Thisisa prison for freemen. It appears 
however that the necessity of a reform is felt in Lonisiana.— 
The Governor of the State told us he had repeatedly requested 
of the Legislatare av appropriation for this object. It appears 
also that the system of imprisonment in Ohio js about to be 
entirely changed, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
held its annual session in Philadelphia, in May; and it 
is a matter of rejoicing to the friends of religion, that the 
unhappy differences which have occasioned so much 
difficulty and party strife, have been amicably settled, 
and the meeting was unusualiy peaceful and pleasant. 
Extract from the narrative of the state of Religion within 

the bounds of the Presbyterian Church in the United 

States of America, and Corresponding Churches, May, 

1833. 

On reviewing the reports sent up from the Presbyte- 
ries, the General Assembly find occasion for grief and 
joy, humiliation and gratitude. For grief and humilia- 
tion, that notwithstanding all that has been done and is 


to remove existing evils from our 

and the churches under our care, so much remains 
both to be deplored. The melancholy fact sti 
meets us, that the day which God has set apart for him- 
self, and in the exercise of his benevolent and 
authority, required men to keep holy, is extensively de- 
secrated. The sacred stillness which ought to charac 
terize it, is often broken by the din of business, and the 
noise of mirth and dissipation. 

Though signal success has crowned the efforts which 
have beev made to dry up the fountains of intemperance, 
they still send forth their polluting, fiery streams, withe- 
| ring and blighting every thing fair and lovely in theig 
‘course. And what is the cause for bitterest lamentation 

is, that some of the members of our churches, instead of 
aiding those who have bound themselves by a solemn 
| pledge to abstain forever from this poison of body 
| and soul, continue its use, its sale, and its manufac. 
ture. : 

The reports from the churehes likewise reiterate the 
fact, that in some places the infidel and the man of sin 
'are marshaling their forces, and commencing a course 
_of systematic and vigorous operations to resist the pro- 
‘gress of truth and holiness. And it deserves special 

notice, that not unfrequently they are found ing 
‘around the common standard and combining thet of 
forts to oppose the truth as it is in Jesus, the 
| Assembly regret this unholy warfare, they regard it as 
an unequivocal indication o — in atin tag en- 
emy, and among the signs of the approachi = 
of the Gospel over universalism, infidelity, and all 
| powers of darkness. 
During the past year the arm of the Lord has been 
revealed in judgment. That fearful pestilence which 
| for seventeen years has been traversing the old world, 
| covering the nations with sackcloth and hurrying its vie- 
tims to the congregation of the dead, has in the nghteous 
| providence of God swept over our land. in 
| no former instance have divine judgments been so man- 
ifestly commissioned to reprove sin. ; 
| few of the professed followers of Christ, and evem of the 
strictly temperate, have fallen by this desolating scourge, 
| An overwhelming majority of its victims were selected 
from the ranks of intemperance and licentiousness and 
crime. But we are pained to learn that there is so lite 
| tle evidence that this awful visitation has been extensive- 
| ly sanctified either to the Church or to the world. Tt 
‘is feared that the following language concerning Israel, 
‘may with propriety be applied to both: “When He 
slew them, then they sought :him ; and they reture 
‘ned and inquired early after God; and they remember. 
ed that God was their rock, and the high God their Re- 
'deemer. Nevertheless they did flatter Him with their 
mouth, and they lied unto Him with their tongues: for 
their heart was not right with Him, neither were they 
steadfast in his covenant.” 
| The past year has been less distinguished than were 
| the two preceding years by the power of the renewing 
and sanctifying grace. Many professing Christians have 
cherished a lukewarm and worldly spirit. They have 
greatly neglected family worship, weekly meetings for 
prayer and religious improvement, and the monthly 
concert, and withheld their contributions from those be- 
nevolent enterprises, which under God are the only 
| hope of the spiritual renovation of the world. 

In view of this partial suspension of the divine influ- 
ence, while the Assembly distinctly recognize the sove- 
reiguty of God, they would nevertheless solemnly warn 
the churches against abusing this glorious and pride-abas- 
ing truth. It was never designed to cut the sinews of exer- 
tion, but to encourage effort. The fact that God be- 
stows grafuitous favors upon our self-destroyed race, 
according to his own wisdom and goodness, and that 
he has promised to give the Holy Spirit in answer bed 
prayers of his people, afford sufficient encourage 
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to seek his influences. And these facts pointed- 
ly rebuke’ the. sin of those who seek an apology for their 
unbelief’and sloth in the doctrine of divine sovereignty. 
will do well to remember that the least defection 

in heart from the blessed Saviour—all indifference to 
lils kingdoin and the interests of perishing souls, is the 
object of divine abhorrence. ‘These things saith the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning of 
the creation of God ; I know thy works that thou art 
neither cold or hot, I would that thou wert cold or hot. 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew the outof my mouth.” It will be 


ve a of all our sins, and discharged all our du- 
, The Assembly would therefore address the chur- 


“ But notwithstanding our departure from God, he has 
sot wholly abandoned us to the blighting and deadly 
influence of spiritual judgments. In the midst of deser- 
yed-wrath hast remembered mercy. The general 
attendance upon the means of grace has been good. 
Weekly lectures, prayer meetings are maintained. 
monthly concert of prayer is observed in most 
if not all the churches, and we cannot but hail the grow- 
ing interest that is manifested in it as a decided indica- 
‘of an increase of the missionary spirit, and a more 
ardent desire for the conversion of the world. We 
also that Biblical and Catechetical instruction 
been more abundantly dispensed. Sabbath school 
ions have been prosecuted with augmented zeal 
and received new tokens of divine approbation. From 
those placed under their enlightening influence, 
the Shepord of Israel has gathered many lambs into 
fold, and “‘ out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 


prreeved praise.” 
‘Objects of Christian charity, though sharing less in the 
‘and contributions of the Lord's poeple than 
are tegarded with continued attention.— 
Their hearts are evidently expanding with that celestial 
charity * that seeketh not her own,” and they are do- 
img more to bring back a revolted world to their allegi- 
ance to God. 
» We would also notice, with fervent gratitude, special 
favor in the effusion the Holy Spirit. “ He hath 
not dealt with us according to our iniquities” From 


like the morning dew or gentle showers. In some of 
them afew only of their congregations, while in others 
‘and in some nearly all have been cheered and 
with these gracious visitations. Their good ef- 
are arent in the increased humility, zeal and 
activity of the disciples of the Saviour, and the acces- 
frm to their number from the world, of such as shall be 
aved. 
* But the Lord has done greater things for us than 
hese, whereof We ate glad. ‘Twenty-six of the Pres- 
mips report revivals of equal extent and power with 
any which have occurred in preceding years. The 
Lord has made bare his arm in behalf of his heritage. 
i Peo le have been humbled and revived,, and ex- 
ited delightful evidence of increased devotedness to 
his cause, and proud rebels have been made to bow at 
agen From them he has taken all the armor in which 
trusted, silenced their self-justifying pleas, and con- 
tr ined them to assign righteousness to him, and sue for 
merey at the foot of the cross. These glorious exhibi- 


tions of divine power have been made in all portions 
of our widely extended limits. 

Nor are the subjects of renovating mercy confined to 
any particular age or class. They are found among the 
aged and the young, among the rich and poor, bond and 
free, the learned and the ignorant, the polished and the 
rude. Yet all, notwithstanding this diversity of condi- 
tion and cireumstances, agree in ascribing their res¢ie 
from endless sin and suffering to God's rich and diserim- 
inating grace. They acknowledge Christ as their Mas- 
ter and Lord, and cheerfully devote themselves to his 
service. For all these trophies of redeeming mercy, let 
Zion's God be praised. The Assembly regard revivals 
of religion as the great purifyers of our moral atmog- 
phere, and the more important means of replenishin, 
the church on earth, with living, active members, rm | 
of peopling heaven with redeemed sinners. ‘They would 
therefore exhort the churches to pray without ceasing, 
“Lord revive thy work,” and to act in accordance with 
this inspired petition. 

In regard to the means which have been blessed in 

romoting this precious work of mercy, the churehes 
Lave reported little that is new or extraordinary. The 
truth plainly exhibited and pungently applied, has been, 
(as italways must be,) the grand instrument. It has 
been successfully presented by means of Sabbath —_s 
and Bible class instruction, protracted meetings, a 
most of all, the ordinary exercises of the pulpit. Im these 
revivals God has signally appeared as the answerer of 
fervent believing prayer. The progress of the tempe- 
rance reformation has likewise often prepared the way 
for the gracious footsteps of our God. 

It is gratifying to find that the benevolent institutions 
of the age have prosecuted their God-like work with 
increasing patronage. ' 

The Eccesiastical Bodies of New England, whose cor- 
respondence we enjoy and would affectionately cherish, 
represent their churches as being upon the whole in 4 
prosperous state. They still lament, as we do, the pre- 
valence of intemperance and Sabbath breaking, and 
state that they have been less favored during the last 

ear than in several years previous with revivals of re- 

igion. They are not, however, without grounds for joy, 
and thanksgiving. The churches are walking in the 
eace and order of the Gospel. The cause of benevo- 
ence is steadily, and that o ae rapidly advan-. 
eing. In the county of Plymouth where the pilgrim fa- 
thers landed, not a single license has been granted for 
the sale of ardent spirits. 

We learn from the report of the Reformed Dutch 
Church made by the last General Synod, that it embra- 
ces two hundred and ten churches, ene hundred and 
eighty of which are supplied with settled pastors. The 


| year preceding the last, was a year of remarkable in- 


crease. Four thousand were added to their churches 
on profession of their faith, making a total of twenty- 
one thousand communicants in the entire body. The 
various benevolent institutions of the age are receiving 
special attention. Arrangements have been made by 
the Synod for conducting Foreign Missions, and it is un« 
derstood they will probably devote their efforts to the 
field explored-by Rev Mr.’Abeel, a missionary from that 
church. 

In conclusion, this review of the state of religion with- 
in our bounds is adapted to humble us on account of 
our sins and the judgments we suffer because of then— 
to excite the most fervent gratitude to the author of ‘all 
our mercies, and engage us more diligently to seek his 
blessing in the up-building of his kingdom. 

One consideration is specially fittod to quicken our 
zeal and activity. Death has been fulfilling his com- 
mission. Not only have the guilty and unprepared been 
cut down and hastened to their final doom, but several 





of the watchmen on the walls of Zion have fallen, and 
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terminated. ‘While we pause to shed the tear of affoe- 
tion and regret over their memory and their loss, these 
sojems dispensations admonish us that what we do must 
be done quickly. “Impressed with the fact, that our 
work is great and the —— of labor short and uncer- 
tain, the Assembly in closing their narrative, would say 
to every minister and member of the churches, “ What- 
goever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor devise, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thou goest.” 
By order of the General Assembly, 
Ezra Srites.Exy, Stated Clerk. 


Philadelphia, May 27, 1833: 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of the Executive Committee of the Connecticut Tempe- 


rance Society. 
(Concluded from p. 9.) 


4. There has been during the past year a gain of con- 
science. 

If ardent spirit had the power of hardening the heart 
it had still more of searing the conscience. It is now 
amazing to multitudes how through the pleasure ofa 
vicious appetite or of debasing covetousnes, they could 
satisfy themselves in courses utterly at variance with all 
the laws of moral rectitude. They could advance far 
into the path of temptations, tempt others to ruin, sell to 
men the implements of destruction and perpetuate drunk- 
enness in the land, without any compensation. But as 


light has shown, conscience has been awakened. The 
temperance reform has not been merely a matter of in- 
terest, but a point of duty. Men have felt that as ardent 
spirit is neither needful nor useful, as it is poison to bo- 
dy and soul, ruini 
itis sin. And if to 
to give or to sell it is sin. 


thousands for both worlds, to drink 
ink it is sin, to manufacture it is sin ; 
And if it is sin to sell it, it is 
sin in legislators to license men to sell it; not only a vi- 
olation of the true principles of political economy, but a 
sin against God and man ;—licencing men to scatter ar- 
rows, firebrands and death in the community, and to 
kindle up the fires of rebellion in the human breast 
inst God of heaven. A million and a half in the 
nited States have said it is not right to use this article. 
500. distillers have said they could no longer in con- 
science manufacture it, and 4500 merchants have said 
they could no longer sell it. In Coynecticut the workings 
of conscience on this subject, have it is believed been 
more powerful the last year than in former years.— 
How many distilleries have been abandoned and how 
many merchants and taververs have ceased selling ar- 
dent spirit in the past year, your committee have been 
unable to ascertain. It is known however that there 
are many, and that others are not at rest in their em- 
loyment. ‘Four years ago,’ says the Secretary of the 
Lavell Co. Soc., ‘not a merchant nor a taverner in 
County had abandoned the traffic in ardent spirits 
from principle ; now there are more than 100 merchants 
who do not keep the article, except for the purpose of 
mixing medicine; and about twenty taverners have 
banished the poison from their bars, and recruit the trav- 
eller’s exhausted strength by wholsome food and the 
drink which the God of nature has kindly and in rich 
usion bestowed.’ Two of the largest and most re- 
spectable wholesale establishments, and seven retailing 
stores in the city of Hartford are reported, as having 
from the force of principle, abandoned the business. 13 
other retailers are said to have done the same in other 
parts of the County.—In New Haven city, seven deal- 
ers in distilled spirits have given up the traffic, and some 
of them at considerable sacrifice, and have established 
_ stores. In Windham County more than 

the merchants are on Temperance principles. And 
says the Secretary of the County Society, ‘ Among 


the friends of Temperance in this the namber is 
increasing that cannot conscientiously and will not far- 
‘nish materials for the manufacture of ardent spirits.’ 
|Sa 3 the Secretary of the Tolland County Temp. Soc. 
“There are now more than 30 stores in the Coun 
where ardent spirits are not sold. More than 20 distil- 
lers have stopped their work of death, and in a few ca- 
ses taverns have ceased to sell the poison to the traveller, 
There is evidence with respect. to many who continue to 
he engaged in the traffic, that they are unhappy mem. 
They are taking a responsibility upon themselves which 
is awfulindeed, and they know it. The cries and tears 
of widows and orphans, made so by the very poison 
which these men are dealing out for the sake of money, 
are beseeching them to stay this traffic im the souls and 
bodies of men. The God of heaven speaks too in bis 
providence in a voice that they cannot misunderstand, 
and tells them beware how they further go in this work 
of tempting men to venture on hell. t conscience, 
we say, continue to speak. Let it speak to eye- 
ry man who continues to drink ardent spirits, exposing 
his own soul to ruin, and setting an example which ma 
ruin his children and hundreds around him.—Let it 
speak to him who puts the bottle to his neighbor's mouth 
as a token of hospitality, or an auxiliary in labor. Let 
it speak to the manufacturer, standing at the head of 
that fountain which is pouring desolation and wo over 
the land. Let it speak to every grocer and every taver- 
ner who, for sums ggo small to be mentioned, are distri- 
buting with an untaring hand disease and crime and 
death for both worlds——When min speaks few may 
regard. But when conscience smites none can resist, 


5. In the past year we have gained power, Net that 
political power which even the advocates of this. most 
essential benevolence. in common with all who would re- 
form and bless mankind have been accused of seeking, 
but power of principle, strength of argument and ebility 
to stand and overthrow the deadliest of man. 
Every year of our advance confirms us im our ‘ 
ples ; shows to us and the world the absolute uselessmess 
of ardent spirit on the land and oeean, amid the heat of 
summer and the frost of winter; and that we have only 
to go forward and present facts to the world: and we 
can subdue prejudice, passion, appetite, covetousness, 
and bring this world to those principles and practices 
which are essential to its blessedness. In addition to 
former labor 109 new farms have been conducted in the 
past year without ardent spirits in Hartford C ~In 
Collinsville the hardest work and the hottest work has 
been done without ardent spirits. In Meriden 17 manu- 
facturies employing 301 persons have been conducted 
without it. Indeed in few if any of the manufacturing 
establishments of the state, has it been known the past 
year. And the argument now it favor of entire whos. 
nence, is so strong that few attempt at all to econtrovert 
it. And if our aged men resist it to any extent, because 
it is not within their experience; it is taking strong pog 
session of the minds of our youth. Juvenile associa- 
tions and young men’s Temperance Societies are for- 
ming in various parts of the state. 


The young men, the future hopé and sinew of our 
country, are withus. ‘I would not fail to mention it,” 
sahs the Seeretary of the Litchfield County Society 
‘*‘and I do it with great pleasure, that our young men 2s 
a body are most active and successful co-operators in the 
glorious enterprize. They have fought nobly in the 
warfare against Intemperance, and do still lead the’ van. 
They deliver addresses, solicit subseriptions, and infuse 
interest into our meetings. But few young men ‘of re- 
spectability in the county have refused to join the tem- 
perance ranks. They will all come in.” Whea we 
thus from. year to year see the effective operatidn of 
the labors of many of the active disciples of Christ have 
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Temperance » principles; when we see the objections of 
opposers cuffed to Ul bottom and to have no foundation, 
—to flow wholly from prejudice, appetite or covetous- 
ness, and when we see the young men coming up in a 
body to our support, we increase in strength. There is 
power on our side which will rid the world of the most 


evils. 

In the last year there has been a gain of good ac- 
complished. The Temperance cause brings forth fruit 
more speédily than perhaps any of the benevolent ope- 
rations of the day. Yet even this demanded a few 

‘to show what it could do. At former anniversa- 
ries we told what it would do if persevered in. We can 
now tell what it has done and is doing. And the veri- 
dst sceptic in the plan of abstinence is astonished and 
confounded. The first operation of the cause was to 
save men from drunkenness. And to what extent it 
has done it, is known only to God, 30,000 at the lowest 
éalculation, says the Secretary of the American Tem- 
perance Society, in the United States, are now sober 
men who ¥ have been ruined without this reform. 
Its operation in the past year has been powerful upon 
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In these families the tear of anguish 
has been dried up; the broken heart has been made 
whole ; the hungry have been fed the naked cloth- 

> the immortal mind, besotted by intemperance, has 
brought to look up to its God ; other families are 
ow rejoicing in domestic ease and quiet who were on 
of ruin ; the tone of public morals also has 
; the world is disabused to a great extent of 
eh hos been, ied by Kampen 
e pu piness have 
an an gaan and the waters of sal- 
jon, no longer polluted with ‘liquid fire and distilled 
a,’ begin to show the healing power of the lat- 
Fite prophet, “that every thing thet Hivoth ond 
of the t, ev in ive 
en the river shal come, sbal live, 
and by the rivers on this side on that grow 
oe whose leaf shall not fade, noither shall 
it thereof be consumed ; it shall bring forth new 
his months and tho fruit thereof shall 
leaf thereof for medicines.’ ‘ In 
of the county of Litchfield,’ says the Secre- 
i ‘a drunkard is a kind of rara avis, 
upon by the rising generation with won- 
der, and every wherp, 


the cause. Through its influence the wilderness now 
buds and blossoms as the rose, and places waste and 
desolate the blight of Intemperance sing for joy. 
Many an individual now rejoices in hope, who, had it 
not been for this blessed cause, woukl now be in the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity, an heir of wrath,’ 
‘ Having allpded to what in the past year we have 
— your aed es turn . — to our 
uture prospects igations. ur Society is a 
mighty wheel in the nue machinery which is rapidly 
bringing..this world home to God. As the cause of 
‘Temperance advances abroad, it will advance at home. 
And the t is now great, that ?—- persevering 
effort it will have an universal triumph. The simplici 


of the principle on which it rests, its adaptesiness to all |D. W. La 


elasses of men; its close alliance with human improve- 





men, wise, fearless, persevering ; the syecess 
crowned their efforts at home and among 
tions; the hold which the cause has of the risi 
ration and the sympathies of mankind; and 
ses of God that holiness to the Lord shall yet 
upon every employment, and there shall be no 
hurt or destroy in all his holy mountain, are so many 
assurances that the Temperance reformation fs destined 
to prevail over the whole earth. But all depends on 
untiring effort, on united persevering exertion. 

work of reform has but commenced. It needs the 
whole strength of the nation to complete it. The curse 
must be thrown off by the ple. The people must 
rise in mass, as did the Americans for liberty, Every 
man and every woman cae dq something, and must do 
something or bear the responsibility ef entailing drunk- 
enness upon our land for ever. © are now a specta- 
ele to angels and to men. [astern philanthropists are 
lauding us for our deeds. Eastern monarchs are send- 
ing to us for instruction in this work. If the stream fail 
at the fountain, how shall it go round the globe? If 
there is a relaxation of effort here, and public sentiment 
upholds the manufacture, sale and use of the poison of 
the soul, will it not be said, as has been pronounced of 
civil mare Se: which we so much glory) by every tyrant 
on our globe, that its continuance and spread are utter. 
ly impracticable; and will not our world for ever be 
strewed with ‘beggars, and widows, and orphans, and 
crime?’ And if, now the scourge is aprested ; if, no 
the mighty flood is turned baek; if, now we have 
demon in our grasp, and have nothing to do but to dash 
the cup in pieces that feeds him, and the world is free, 
we do not move onward and destroy him for ever, will 
not the generation after us curse our memory and blot 
us from the page of history. Men and brethren, we 
must go forward. The victory must be ours. ‘Such 
a victory,’ says Gov. Cass, and we love to repeat it, as 
coming from a distinguished philan ist, statesman 
and warrior, ‘such a victory, as no warrior ever gained, 
and such a triumph as the Imperial Republic, in the 
brightest days of her splendor, never decreed to the 


proudest of her victors.’ 
Per order. J. MARSH, See. 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


We had the honor of attending the great and interesting as- 
sembly which couvened in Philadelphia on the 24ih of May. 
The meeting was organized, in the same Halt where the De- 
elaration of our National Independence was signed and pro- 
claimed, by calling to the chair the Hon. Stephen Van Rense- 
laer; after which, the following officers, being nominated by g 
committee, were utanimously elected. 


President,—Hon. Reuben H. Walworth, Chancellor 
of New York. 

Vice Presidents,—Ist Robert Vaux, of P. vania, 
2d John Tappan, of Massachusetts, 3d Hon. Ti 
Pitkin, of Connecticut, 4th Hon. P. D. Vroom, N. J., 
5th Hon, W. Hall, of Delaware, 6th John C. Herbert, 
Maryland, 7th Col. Lumpkip, Georgia, 8th Dr. Wm. 
Me Dowell, 8. C, . 

Secretaries,—Hon. Mark Doolittic, Mass., Rev. John 
Marsh, Coun., Mr. John Wheelright, N. ¥., Dr. L. A. 
Smith, N, J., Isaac S. Lloyd, Pennsylvania, J Dar- 
ling, do., Rev. — Breckenridge, Rev. 
. Ww. io. 

Chancellor Walworth, of New York, on taking his 
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seat. as President, made a short address to the Conven- 
tion, in whieh he declared, that to be itted to be en- 
rolled as a member of an assembly which had in view the 
temporal and future happiness of mankind, was a great 
honor; but to be called on to preside over such an as- 
sembly, in the Hall in which the declaration of Inde- 
pendence was resolved on, was to him a very unexpec- 
ted honor, and affected him with feelings which it was 
impossible to express. But little accustomed te preside 
in deliberative assemblies, he could only ise to use 





lis best exertions to give satisfaction to the Convention. 

A prayer was then made by the Rev. Dr. Brantly, of 
the Bapiist Chureb in Philadelphia; after which the cir- 
cular of the Am. Temp. Society calling the Conven- 
tion, was read. 

One of the Secretaries then read the roll, from which | 
it appeared that the following number of delegates were 
present, viz.: 

Maine 1, New Hampshire 5, Vermont 2, Massachu- 
setts 17, Connecticut 14, Rhode Island7, New York 64, 
New Jersey 35, Pennsylvania 132, Delaware 11, Ma-| 
ryland 21, Ohio, Virginia 11, District of Columbia | 
6, Kentucky 10, Tennessee 3, Indiana 4, re 3, 
Georgia 3,.North Carolina 4, Alabama 1, South Caroli- 
na 1, Congressional Temperance Society 1, Legislative 
Temp. Soc. of Mass. 1, American Temp. Soc. 2, Brj- 
tish and Foreign Temp. Soc. 1.—Total 373. The 
namber was afterwards increased to more than 380. 

Messrs. Justin Edwards, 8S. K. Talmage, Charles 
Griswold, Hugh Maxwell, Amos Twitchell, Edward C. 
Delevan, and Gerrit Smith, were appointed a commit- 
tee to arrange business for the consi ion of the mee- 
ting. 

A.rule was adopted that no resolution should be 
brought before the Convention for discussion, until it 
had first been submitted to the committee of arrange- 
ments, Also, that no persop should be allowed to speak 
more than ten minutes at a time, and not more than 
twice on the same question. 

A gentleman from the city of Washington, offered a 
resolution, disclaiming in strong terms, any design of 
connecting the cause of temperance with that of eman- 
cipation, or with any political object whatever. 

He stated that such an imputation had been thrown 
on the Convention in some of the papers, and that if it 
should be belie¢ved, it would have an injurious effect on 
the tcmperance capse in the south. 

Mr. Collier, gy Wpahington, presented a copy of re- 
solutions from Washington city temperance society, 
containing a similar disclaimer. 

Resolutions were offered expressive of the propriety 
of total abstinence from all kinds of intoxicating liquors, 
and for enquiring into the practicability of dispensing 
with aleohol in the preparation of medicines. 

All the resolutions were, in compliance with the or- 
der previously adopted, referred to the committee for 
arranging business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

At half past three o’clock, the members of the con- 
vention reassembled at the Hall of Independence ; but 
the room being too small to hold them, they soon after 
marched in procession, two and two, up Chesnut street 
to Eighth street, up Eighth to Arch, and thence to 
Presbyterian church in Arch beyond Tenth. ; 

Several new delegates were announced, among whom 
was one from Illinois. 

Several additional resolutions wers offered, and refer- 
red to the committee of arrangements. 

Among them was one making a tota) disclaimer of 
all connection with political objects; another, that no 





substitute . for spirituous liquers except pure water, 
ought to be recommended; and a third,. suggested the 
a tment of a committee to report on physical 


ects of drinkiug strong liquors. 
The committee of arrangements reported twenty dis- 





tinet resolutions, the first eleven of which were acted on 
and adopted, as follows : 
I. Resolved, That in our judgment, it is the duty. of 


all men to abstain from the use of ardent spirit, and 
from the traffic of it. ' 

II. Resolved, That it is in our view, expedient that 
all who are acquainted with the subject, unite with some 
Temp. Society. , 

IIL. Resolved, That we with satis- 
faction, the formation of the Am. C 
Soc., and express our decided conviction, that 
similar societies be formed by the Legislatures of exe! 
State, they would greatly benefit our country and the 
world. r 

IV. Resolved, That the regulations adopted by the 
Nationa! Government for discouraging the use of ardent 
spirit in the Army and Navy of the United States, is a 
mark of wisdom and paternal care in the riilers of the 
people over the individuals employed in these services, 

. Resolved, That the abolition of the tice of 
furnishing merchant vessels with ardent spirit, or em- 
ploying men who drink it to navigate them; would 
greatly promote the interests of the country. 

VI. Resolved, That Tem. Societies in all Mechani- 


cal and Manufacturing establishments, while would 
peta in 


promote the 2 interests of all 
them, would in various ways promote the good of 
the public. 


VII. Resolved, That the formation of a Temp. 
in each ward of every city, and in each distriet of 


county and town, in the United States,would tend pow. 


erfully to perpetuate the temperance reformation. 

. VIII. Resolved, That each State Society be reques- 
ted to take the direction of the temperance cause within 
its own limits, and to employ one or more 
agents to visit periodically every part of the State, and 
devote their whole time apd strength to the promotion 
of the werk. 

IX. Resolved that each family in the United States 
be requested to furnish themselves regularly with some 
temperance publication. 

X. Resolved, That the increase of temperanee gro¢ce- 
ries, public bh and boats in which ardent spi- 
rits are nut furnished, be highly auspicious to the iuter, 
ests of our country, and that the friends of human hap- 
mn by encouraging such establishments, in all suita- 

le ways, till they shail become universal, will perform 
an important service to mankind. . 

XI. Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to 
all emigrants who contemplate removing in a body from 
foreign countries to the United States, and all those who 
contemplate removing from one state to another, before 
their removal to form temperance Societies. 

XII. That it be recommended to each and every of 
the societies, to provide in their reports full accouuts of 
the statistics of their districts and vicinities—parti¢ular- 
ly with regard to the population; the number of Tem- 
perance Societies; the number of members 
to each; those who have been personally reelaimed 
joined such societies ; the members connected 
sedly with religion who still deal in the trade or 
openly ; the number of distilleries extant and lately ex- 
tinct; the proportion of pauperism to crime, ar- 
ly with those addicted to liquors; the number of crimi- 
nals who are, and who are. not drunkards; the namber 
of persons in each distriet who are evidently drunkards, 

s0- 


+ 





or believed to be so, &c. 

This pepne excited = ery mp discussion, 
ticularly an amendment proposed a gentleman 
Massac tts, that in the sratistieal of 
ciety should be discriminated the af 
of the bar, of the medical and of the clerical 
who are and who are not members of tho society. ip 
their nei ‘ 


Mr. Adair of Delaware said that the motion would 
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be attended with more evils than it could be with advan- 
ner i and that when it was necessary to mention that 
legal or medical or ecclesiastical persons were 
e6nnected with such societies, it could be done through 
rs. 
\ deprecated the motion, and was anwered 

Mr. Miles of Harrisburg. 

Mr. Bradford of Pennsylvania opposed the motion 
invidious, unnecessary, and likely to promote disunion, 
and contended that the proper way to gain advocates 

“members was by the conquest of conviction, not by 
atio 


n. 

_ He’ was answered by a gentleman from Georgia, who 

asserted that it was strictly in accordance with Chris- 

tian morality to provoke one another to good works ; 

and that it might prove a source of honorable emulation 
among thé diflerent members of each profession, 

“Mr. Key of New Ss oe onpeens the motion, 

was answered by Dr. Harris of Albany, and Mr. 

‘of Rhode Island, and Mr. Wright of Massachu- 


setts. 

--’ Mr. Atkins of Louisville spoke at considerable length 
withe , and related an illustrative anecdote against 
the adoption of such a measure, or against anyplistinction 
$8 connecfed with any persuasion or profession. 

The amendment was eventually withdrawn, and that 

of the resolution relative to distinguishing the num- 

of church-goers who were connected with the tem- 
societies was stricken out, as tending to provoke 

feelings, and as prying into private concerns 
and connections; so also was that part distinguishing 
as are known to drink, yet are not actual- 
irds. Thus amended, the resolution was adop- 

as were all the preceding ; most of them without 


(To be concluded.) 










Wheg General Van Rensselaer was about to leave Philadel- 
, he authorized the President of the convention, to state 
that he would be at the charge of publishing and distributing 

gne hundred thousand copies of the proceedings of that body 
When this was announted to the convention, a Resolution 
offered that the thanks of this convention be tendered to 
aan Van Rensselaer for his munificent offer.—A gentle- 
an proposed an amendment by striking out the word General 
substituting the word Stephen,” for there were many Gen- 
in the world, but there was but one Stephen Van Rens- 

The motion as amended was unannnously carried. 





Of MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 

Fo the Editor of the Religious Intelligencer. 
Sir—I have been pleased to observe, that you have taken 
of Mr. Weld’s Report on literary institutions supported 
y manual labor; and that you have likewise given copious 
from his pamphlet. The more the attention of the 
is drawn to this subject, the greater probability there 
‘will be, that correct views wi'l prevail, and prejudices be re- 
moved. if indeed they exist. Allow me to state a few reasons, 
which have been satisfactory to my own mind, that Manual 
Labor Academies and Colleges, will prove of great utility to 


gur country. 
1. They will have a tendency to form men who will think 


an import: nt subject for himself, to examine it in all its bear- 
ings and relations, than to adopt the opinions of others as his 
own. In this way our young men will become original think- 
ers, and if they prepare themselves to act as ministers of the 
gospel, they will be able to bring out of their treasures, things 
new as wellas old. The common-place-book will be thrown 
aside, as being unnecessary in the composition of a sermon. 
2. Young men educated on the manual labor plan, will 
make more gcceptable and more useful preachers, than those who 
have usually received instructions at our Colleges. As the 
connection between the mind and the body is intimate, and it 
is impossible for the one to be vigorous while the other is lan- 
guid, then it follows that the only way to form the most ener- 
getic mind, is for the constitution of the body to be formed in- 
to the most robust character. Imbecility, and languor, and 
dyspepsia, are miserable companions for the student. He may 
toil indeed four years at College, and four years more at the 
Theological Seminary, with these dead weights hanging about 
him; bunt he will accomplish but little, It is true, he may 
learn the art of pntting his sentences together with elegance. 
He may write easily, so as not to offend against the plain rules 
of criticism; but he will write with but little force. If he 
wishes to arouse the conscience from its torpor ; if he intend 
to become.a Boanerges ; he must shake off his disease and his 
languor, or his object will be frustrated. Let us examine for 
a moment, and see who those are who preach with most ac- 
ceptance,—those whose labors are the means of awakenlog 
the slumbering conscience? Is it the man whose strength ap- 
pears to be exhausted, when he com:nences his public servicea 
on the Sabbath? Is it he whose voice can be heard distinetly 
over only ove half or two thirds of the house, which it onght 
to fill? Gr is it he, who like Whitfield, after preaching two 
sermons, has snfficient strength remaining to preach two more 
before he retires to rest? Besides, the man who commences 
his course as a minister, feeble and diseased, will in ordinary. 
circumstanges last buta few years. Premature old age will 
surprise him; while it may be fairly expected, that he who has 
acquired the habit and of course the love of labor, will live to 
the customary age of man. Death has greatly thinned the. 
ranks of our young ministers during the last thirty years.— 
This fact ia to be ascribed, as it seems to me, to the great 
change which has taken place in the habits of ministers. For- 
merly, it was customary for them to own a small farm, and to, 
cultivate it themselves ; now, it is unfashionable, and I fear in 
some. cases considered contrary to the dignity of the office, for 
a preacher to labor with his hands. [have sometimes thought 
that if the Apostle Paul was to come among us, and travek 
through New England, as lie did throegh Asia Minor,.and 
keep up his old habits, so, that he could say with teuth tess 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, that very few of our 
pulpits would be opened to him. , 
3. Young men who are brought upon the manual labor 
plan, will make the best missionaries. The life of a missionary, 
if he is engaged. and industrious in his calling, is a life of toil 
and exposure. Thisis proved by the fact that 90 large a 
portion of them die within a few years after they arrive at 
their stations. ‘They go from our healthful climate to the north 
and the south, the east and the west, and if not fortified and in- 
vigorated by hard work, they soon fall a prey to a change of 
at here. Of those missionaries sent out by the Foreign 





for themecloes, Every scholar is aware, that a close ted 
train of thought is laborious, and that it requires a good degree 
Mf resoluiion to attempt it; particularly, if the habits of the 
are of an indolent cheracter. Now a man who has 

his natural repugnance to bodily exertion, and es- 
pecially if he has acquired a habit of laboring with his hands, 
fias overcome at least half the difficulty which originally exis- 
téd against mental effort. Having succeeded thus far, he will 
to persevere, until this most desirable result will 


re 


Board of Missions from our own land, a large portion have fal- 
len into untimely graves. If those individuals had been eda- 
cated at a manual labor school ; if their bone and their muscle 


much to believe, that 2 majority of them would have been alive 
at the present time, laboring efficiently in the service of their 
Lord and Master. . 

There is another view of this subject, of still great- 





spout that it will be more pleasant to him to investigate 


er importance. Missionaries educated to labor with their hands 








had been formed on the farm, or in the work-shop; is-ittoo © 
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ean ina great measure support themselves. This is the way they 
obtained food and raiment in the Apostolic age; and I see no 
reason why they should not be supported in the same way now. 
Daring the t'me a Missionary is acquiring the language of a 
country, his services are but of little value. When he is able 
to preach the Gospel, so as to be understood by the people, then 
he may calculate on seeing some fruit of his labors. But it re- 
ires three, four, and five years, to learn a foreign language, 
60 a3 to be able to converse in it with ease, or to preach to 
the peaple ina profitable manner. During all this time the 
Missionary is only preparing to act, and if familiar with labor, 
he might act efficiently in supplying his wants. Indeed, after 
eommencing his ministry, hé would have time sufficient to 
raise most of the food required by his family. Had our Board 
of Commissioners pursued this plan, and sent out Missionaries 
who had served an apprenticeship at a Manual Labor School, 
itis altogether probable, that with the same funds which have 
been expended the last iwenty years, they might have estab- 
lished three times as many iissions as they now have in exis- 
; and broagbt win the influence of the gospel, a much 
aamber of the benighted. [| have no question that the 
missionary who sets un example of industry, by cultivating the 
¢arth,or biy laboring with hie hwnd» in any useful employment, 
will im this way recommend himeel/ to the good sense of the 
half civilized heathen,in the happiest mauuer, and thus acquire 
an influcuce aliogetiier peenhar. 

4. By means 0) mauuasl Javor schools the church can be fur- 
gished with as many preachers uf tic zospel as ave wanted, and in 
qo other manner. ‘or tilieen or iw enty years, the church bas 
been called by the press, by personal soiicitation, and from the 
pole to educate a try. The wants of the 

arch have been stated, and multiplied, and exaggerated, 
with all the power of a vivid imagination. In order to make 
a strong case, those venerable men who first explored our wes- 
tern forest, have been denied the character of ministers of the 
gospel, because forsooth they did not carry diplomas jn their 

ts, A large society has been formed in the congregational 
presbyterian churches; sums to a great extent, have been 
solicited and obtained ; many hundreds of young men have 
been educated ; and yet we are told that but little has been done 
pared with what tho necessities of the case demand. IE this 
js trae, andio a certain extent I am inclined to think it is, there 
is but a poor pruspect of furnishing preachers for our rapidly 
increasing population at the west ; at least this cannot be done 
in the ordinary manner, for the present generation. But this 
deficency can be made up by the manual labor school. Impo- 
tent as other means are, this meets the exigency, and it is sufti- 
cient. Students in any numbers can be prepared for the min- 
istry, when labor pays the expense ; for the academy and the 
gollege may be increased indefinitely, when the means are pro- 
vided daily, as the wants occur. Let the church then, go on 
in this plan of benevolence, and persevere in its attempts to 
improve and render perfect the manual Jabor schools ; and in 
qué time it shall reap the harvest, if it does not faint. Let its 
prayers and its efforts be sinmuitaneous, and then we may look 
with confidence to the great Head of the church for his favor 
and blessing ; and a firm, robust, strong minded ministry shall 
be regularly trained, sufficiently numerous to supply every des- 
titute church. 

5. Ministers educated by their own labor, will be more inde- 
pendent, than if the charity of the churches is put in requisi- 
tion, to furnish the means of their education. The most in- 
teresting period of life; is that in which a young man is com- 
mencing (he employment which he bas chosen as a permanent 
busivess. Whether he has prepared himself to act as a pro- 
fessional man, or to labor at some trade, or m cultivating the 

or in the pursuits of commerce, it js altogether impor- 
that he start fair. In order to do this, he must have con- 





held up to the view of the public as indigent, during the whole 
course of his education, will be looked upon by others, and 
will consider himself, as dependent; and as a nataral conse- 
quence, lose his enterprise and his energy. If in addition t 
this he is in debt,and almost every scholar sustained by charity, 
is,*he has got a mill stone about his neck, which will require a 
large protion of his future life to remove. Under these eircam- 
stances, it would be as unreasonable for his friends, or the pub- 
lic, to demand independence of mind, as it was for Pharaoh to 
insist that the poor Hebrews should make brick without straw. 
A man cannot go on to the accomplishment of his purposes, in 
a straight forward, independent manner, while he is afraid of 
duns, and his spirits are depressed and broken. A preacher 
in this state,will stand in dread of his brethren in the ministry, 
particularly of his instructors, and those who have most ioflu- 
cence with the public. 1 do not intend that he will feel as if he 
was under ecclesiastical domination, as if he was placed under 
the authority of lords spiritual ; but, that instead of exhibiting 
independence of mind, and insisting fearlessly on what he be- 
lieves to be the truth, he will be apt to submit to the dictation 
of others, and adopt their opinions and views as his own. 

6. If these results are the natural consequence of the general 
establishment of manual labor schools, then I have very strong 
hopes, that a most desirable effect will follow, viz. that the 
church will lose to a considerable extent, that mercenary spirit, 
which is so prevalent at the present period. It appears to be. 
conceded by a large portion of the Christian community, that 
nothing is wanting but money, to secure prosperity to every 
benevolent plan; to incure the conversion of the werld. It is 
true that opinions, as well as modes of dress, change with tha 
fashion. When the Apostles and preachers of the primitive 
church set out on a mission, with an intention to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation to the heathen, they did not wait until ” 
mj ssionary society was formed and money raised, and an ex 
pensive equipment prepared, before they were ready to pro= 
ceed ; but they took their staff in their hand, and anderstand- 
ing how they could support themselves by manual tabor, they 
threw themselves on the good providence of God, with 
faith that he would take care of them. And they were not 
appointed. In modern times, and in our own day, missiona- 
ries parsue a very different course. By the time a young man, 
has qualified to enter college, the good people of his 
acquaintance begin to beg money for his support and prs 
and with the industry of the bee, they continue the solici 
for funds, until his course in college is completed. Then 
society take him under their wing, and send him toa Theologi. 
cal Seminary, where he lives upon charity, until he is licensed 
to commence his ministerial career. Then agents are employed 
to traverse the country, and solicit more money, in order 
to send him abroad to some distant part of the earth, And af- 
ter he arrives at the place of his destination, his calls for mo- 
ney, or those of the society which send him, are repeated, and 
repeated, until the ear becomes fatigued with the cry. From 
these unwearied solicitations, so often recuring. the public ap- 
pear to believe that money can accomplish all things. It is the 
lever of Archimedes. It is to discipline all nations. It ig to 
overcome the powers of darkness. It is to civilize and to 
christianize a worid lying in wickedness. Now sir, these 
mercenary views are not honorable to the religion of the Gospel 
or to the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus. And can 
we reasonably expect great success from missionaries who go 
abroad with sucha spirit. Where do we now find that entire 





devotedness to the cause of the Lord Jesus Christ; that de- 
pendence on the providence of God; that faith in the guid- 
anee apd care of the great Head of the church; that geal 
which is accerding to kuowledge; which marked with so 
much splendor the course of the evangeliste and preachers in 
the primitive church. Indeed, sir, it has become the fashion 





fidence in himself, and be unembarased. But the student, 


forthe missionary, ins ead of exhibiting to the world. that Ae 
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lives by faith, and supports himself as Paul did by the labor of 
his hands, to prefer assuming the character of a mendicaut, 
and to itinerate the country, im order to raise rmoney, that he 
may live on the charitiesof the church. If success does not 
attend his efforts, then a loud lamentation from some religious 
periodical is cireulated through the country, and religion is wep- 
resented as hiding her head, and weeping, because money 
cannot be raised. Are thesé the proper features to be exhibit- 
ed by a christian community, for a world to gaze at? Car we 
suppose that the Creator and Preserver of all things, will look 
on such a siate of things with complacency? T'o me, itseems 
to be full time, that the attention of the church was called to 
this subject. If the brief hints I have given, will induce chris- 
tians to examine for themselves, I shall have accomplished my 
object.—May the time soon arrive when this mercenary spirit 
shall be banished from the church of God; and when the mis- 
sionary of the cross shall be willing to trust the great Head of 
the church, at least in those occarrences, which every day brings 
forth. A Faunp or Epucatiy. 


INSTANCES OF THE HAPPY RESULTS OF 
PARENTAL INSTRUCTION. 


The following selections are from a volume of * Prac- 
tical Lectures on Parental Responsibility and the Reli- 
gious Education of Children,” by Mr. S. R. Hall, just 
published by Pierce and Collins, in Boston, 


SAMUEL. 


The history of Samuel furnishes an instance of this 
sort. can read the account of this devoted ser- 
vant of God, without feeling that it was a pious educa- 
tion that fofimed his character? How instinctively, as it 
were, do we connect his early conversion and subse- 
quent usefulness, with that vow of his mother, that, if 
aman child were given her, she ** would devote him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life!” Who does not see 
jn the training, to winch she engaged herself by this 
fovenant, an explanation of the singular energy and ar- 
Seat neal, for which the prophet Samuel was so remar- 


TIMOTHY. 


Take a similar case from the New Testament, Timo- 
y, whom Paul often mentions with such marks of af- 
jon confidence, was early guided in the paths of 
; It was his to apious fami 


religion. 
. “The unfeigned 


privilege to belong 
aith which,” according to the tes- 

of the Apostle, “dwelt in him,” according to 
the same testimony, “ dwelt first in his grand-mother 


Lois and in his mother Eunice.” How many lessons of 
iety must he have heard even in infancy from such lips! 
persuasively must religion have been recommen- 
ded by such examples! We are not left to conjecture 
fer ay bee It is expressly said of him, that he knew the 
heyy cnr from a child. It was this knowledge, 
as chi d may receive and such as a mother 
may impart, that m de him wise unto salvation. 
DR. DODDRIDGE. 


their first developement. The Spirit of God, too, she 
was aware, can sanctify the infant as easily as the 
adult: indeed he seems to give a peculiar efficacy to 
means employed for the conversion of childten. Tt was 
certainly so im the case of Doddridge. His mother 
taught him, before he was sufficiently old to read, many 
historical parts.of the old and New Testament. ‘To 
render these lessons more intelligible and impressive, sho 
illustrated the subjeets by “‘ making use of some tiles in 
the chimney of the room where they commonly sat.” 
The effect which was in this way preduced upon his 
mind, laid the foundation of his religious character, 
His excelleut mother died while he was yet young; it is 
to such a culture as parents ave capable of a P ing ina 
few of the first years of life, that we owe a the - 
fits, so many had so valuable, which Doddridge has con- 
ferred upon the church and the world. It is possible 
that the recollections of his mother’s example may have 
suggested to him the idea of parental duty, conta in 
the following resolution ; ‘As a father, it shall be my 
care to intereede for my children daily; to converse 
with them often on some religious subject; to drop some 
short hints of the serious kind, when there is not room 
for larger discourse ; te pray sometimes with susnaapte 
rately; to study to oblige them and secure their aflec. 
tion.” How happy for themselves, for their dear chil- 
dren, and for the world, if all parents would adopt the 
foregoing resolutions as their own. 


MILLS. 


We may refer to Samuel J. Mills as another proof of 
the effect of parental faithfulness. He was the child of 
pious parents. From his birth until they had reason to 
suppose their desire granted, they felt an incessant anx- 
iety forhis conversion. To effect this, they not only 
gave “line upon line, preeept upon ” but in 
their own conduct exemplified the religion which they ur- 
ged him to seek. Although distinguished for constays 
sobriety and thoughtfulness, it was net till he had rea- 
ched his twentieth year that he became decidedly pious, 
At that time, as he was about to leave home for a sea- 
son, his mother, ever anxious for her son, but then es- 
pecially so, entreated him to acquaint her with the state 
of his mind. The request drew from him a disclosure 
which showed her that a critical moment in the history 
of her child had now arrived. She took leave of him 
and _— apa to her closet. 

“There is such a thing,” says the biographer, ‘‘as 
cial faith in prayer. It was vane to this dear saint, when 
she went to plead for her poor son. She felt his sorrows 
aud her own; and God was pleased not only to show 
er that all her help was in him, but to enable her to 
feel that to him could her heart turn as her only God ia 
covenant, and*from him could it find unutterable relief. 
She did not leave her closet till she found the full relief 
she sought, and not till her mind was confidently assu- 
red that God would remember mercy for her child. 


y pri- 
sons of 


We need not however confine ourselves to the Serip-| 04 


tures for witnesses on this subject. They call to us on 
every hand. Wherever and whenever, as a general 
truth, parents discharge their duty, they find the promi- 
ses fai that their children, if taught to walk in the 
religion when young, will rarely forsake them 

are old. Wehave a very pertinent illustra- 

tion of this in the case of Dr. Doddridge. The piety, of 
which he was so shining an example, may be traced to 
the nursery. He had a mother, who felt that the first du- 
which she owed her child, was to prepare him for 

. her view, it was impossi to begin this 

early. The opening affections she 

fix upoa some object; and she was there- 

anxious that they should receive aright direction on 





sions, the American Bible Society, and the U: 
reign Missionary Society, besides giving a powerful in- 
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fiuence to Domestic Missions. ‘The Colonization socie- 
ty and the general cause of benevolence throughout 
or. ye much pe him. The ~ re ce to be 
no at this spirit of enlarged philanthropy was 
spoctally owing to e tnocher’s influence. I ask atten- 
tion to this point as wholly distinct from her having 
been in the of God the probable instrument of her 
son’s conversion, His mother, I again quote from the 
i yy, was a missionary woman, and frequently 
of Brainerd and Elliot other missionaries ; 

and as she dwelt upon the gloridus eause in which they 
were engaged, he once heard her say in reference to 
, “ I have consecrated this child to the service 

of God as a missi -” This remark made an im- 
pression on his mind which was never effaced. It gave 
that direction to his ies which, after he had con- 
secrated them to God, rendered him so signally useful 


* to the world. 


PARSONS. 


The conversion and distinguished picty of Parsons, 
one of the first missionaries from this country to Pales- 
tine, seems also to have been especially owing to the in- 
fluence of a pious education. We read in his biogra- 

y, that he was a subject of particular prayer even be- 
ore his birth, and devoted while yet in the cradle to 
the office of the ministry. This intention of the parents, 
followed as it was by a faithful use of all the means of 
religious culture in their power, the Lord anosee by 
ealling their son at an early period into the kingdom of 
his grace. It was, we may well suppose, with a grate- 
ful sense of the mercy for which, under God, he was in- 
debted to his own parents, that in a letter to one of his 
sisters, on the birth of a son, he thus expressed himself 
in regard to the increased responsibility which had de- 
volved upon her; “The treasure committed to your 
eare is of amazing importance, and is most intimately 
connected with eternity. You may carry in your arms 
a minister or a missionary of the cress. You certainly 
have one who will shortly be an inhabitant of cternity, 
and may by grace shine as astarin the kingdom of 
heaven. O, then, while it is lent you, use it as the 
Lord’s ; give it not too much of your affections; give 
it not too little of your fears, carefully nourish it as a 
plant in the garden of God, water it with your tears and 
daily prayers, and perhaps it may be precious and love- 
ly in the sight of the Redeemer. 

ELLIOT. 


Elliot, the apostle of the Indians, as he has been just- 
ly called, felt not the less anxiously for his own family, 
because he labored so zealously to convert the heathen. 
He had six children, three of whom died young. The 
Lord blessed his faithful efforts in their behalf so remar- 
kably, that he could say of them in his old age, “I have 
had six children; and, I bless God for his free grace, 
they are all either with Christ or in Christ, and my 
mind is now at rest concerning them.” 


JONN NEWTON. 


Parents have every inducement to persevere in their 
efforts, even if, after years of solicitude and prayer for 


their children, they witness no fruits of their labors. 
The seed whicli has been faithfally sown may be long 
buried int earth; but cannot assuredly perish. They 
may indeed sink to their rest in the grave, before it ap- 
pears; still it will in due time spring up and yicld an 
abundant harvest. The conversion of John Newton 
after many. years of the vilest profligecy and sin, af- 
fords an example of this nature. Hear the testimony 
which he himself has oh to the value of early instrue- 
tion. “ I sometimes feel a pleasure,” says he, in the ac- 
count which he has written of his own life, “in repea- 
ting the grateful acknowledgment of David,—O Lord, 
lam thy servant, the son of thine handmaid; thou hast 
loosed my bonds. The tender mercies of God were 








manifested in the first moments of my life. 1 was born, 
as it were, in his house. My mother was a pious, ex- 
perienced Christian. I was her only child; and as she 
was of a weak constitution, and a retired temper, al- 
most her whole employment was in the care of my edu- 
cation. She sto my memory, which was then very 
reténtive, with many valuable pieces, chapters and por- 
tions of Scripture, catechisms, hymns, and poems. How 
far the best education may fall short of reaching the 
heart, my own history but too clearly shows; yet I 
think, for thie encouragement of pious parents to go on 
in the good way of doing their part faithfully to form 
their children’s minds, I may properly propose myself 
as an instance. Though in process of time I sinned 
away all the advantages of these early impressions, yet 
they were, for a great while, a restraint upon me; 
they returned again and again, and it was Melon Jen 
fore I could wholly shake them off; and when the 

at length opened my eyes, I found a great benefit from 
the recollection of them. Farther, my dear mother, be- 
sides the pains she took with me, often commended me, 
with many enpere and tears, to God; and I doubt not 
but I rea the ruits of these prayers to this hour.” The 
mother of Newton died before he was seven years old. 
It was, so far as we can judge, the impressions made on’ 
his mind at this tender age which, although long resisted 
and sometimes nearly extinguished, proved the means 
of finally securing him from the lowest — of vice, 
and of making him not only an eminent Christian, but 
a devoted and successful minister of the gospel. 


MISSIONARY SCHOOLS IN GREECE AND 
THE LEVANT. 


The Friend of Youth, published at Smyrna by Mr. 
Brewer, gives the following view of the vast field that 
lies open for Christian benevolence to cultivate en the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the little nurseries 
planted in it. 


The Island of Malta, with its dependencies, has # 
population of 100,000 or more; very few of whom 
are able to read and write. English and American 
missionaries there, have succeeded in establishing two 
or three schools, both for native children, and those 
of foreign cesidents, which we suppose contein from 
100 to 200 pupils. 

The Seven Lonian Islands, are, like Malta, under 
the British government. They are inhabited by. two 
or three hundred thousand Greeks. Ip a previous 
number we have inserted an extract of a letter, which 
mentions that there are five female charity schools in 
Corfu. Two of these are under the superintendence 
of Rey. Mr. Levees, and three of Rev. Mr. Lowndes. 
At Zante, the Rev. Mr. Croggon has likewise estab- 
lished schools, but we are at present without more 
particular information respecting any of these. 

Continuing our circuit, we come next to Indepen- 
dent Greece, which may ultimately contain I of 2,- 
000,000 of inhabitants. At no place in the Medi- 
terranean has so much been done in the way of edu- 
cation, as in the Island of Syra. According toa late 
published report, the number of children under ia- 
struction there, are not far from 700. These are di- 
vided as follows; boy's Lancasterian school, 190; 
girl’s Lancesterian school, 100; Hellenic boy’s school, 
25, all originally, we believe, under the care of Rev. 
Dr. Korck. The P ium of Rev Mr. Hildner, 
contains in the female high school, 30; boy’s Lan- 
casterian school, 120 ; girl’s Lancasterian school 120; 
Infant school 140. 
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At Athens, that celebrated seat of ancient learning, 
Rev. Mr. King had in his Hellenic school 37 pupils ; 
i his girl’s school, 63 ; in oe Lancasterian school, 94; 
and in another, 58 ; total, 232: 

In the same city, Rev. Messrs: Hill and Robertson, 
(according to the same authority, the Greek Govern- 
ment Gazette)had in their girls school niofe than 100 
pupils, and in their boy’s school about the same pum- 
ber. . ° 

Eur Turkey has a population of 7 or 8,000, 
000. only station is at Constantinople, where 
Ry i to the breaking out of the plague, Rev: 

essrs. Goodell and Dwight were establishing schools 
very successfully. 

Asia Minor is inhabited by 5 or 6,000,000 of peo- 

The missionary schools are all in Smyrna and 
its vicinity. Of these, the Rev. Mr. Jetter has one 
girl's school in the neighboring village of Bonjah, 
and another in town, towards the Point. The tium- 
ver of pupils in both is not far from 150. 

~ Our 6wn schools in Smyrna, Haivali, Ipsara, Pat- 

inos, etc. have had in regular attendance, 
fore stated) more than 1000 pupils. At present the 
number is very much diminished, and must be still 
more, unless the funds of our society increase. 

Pursuing our course eastward, we pass through the 
temaining parts of Asiatic Turkey, with an addi- 
tional population of 4 or 5,000,000. At Bagdad, 
Rev. Mr. Groves had several flourishing schools, but 
the plague, cholera and inundation of the river, 


swept nearly all, both masters and childien, into the 1 


eternal world, 
At Beyrout the schools of Rev. Messrs, Bird and 
Whitiig; Which had been for a while suspended, are 
‘winning to be revived. 


lation of Egypt may be estimated at 2 
br 3,000,000. At Cairo, the German missionaries 


established some schools, but do not seem to 
y met with great success in this branch of their la- 


‘ the preceding imperfect survey, it will be 
seer thdt in countries containing 20 or 30 millions of 
inhabitants,and embracing nearly all the sacred places 
spoken of in the Scriptures, the charities of Chris- 
tendom are training hardly as many hundreds of youth. 
Friends of the Savior ; is this all that your gratitude 
should render. back for the rich blessings which you 
have received from hence? Centuries of ignorance 
pon ah have gone over the East, while science, aris 

Christianity have enlightened and blessed Eu- 
rope’and the more distant West. Ye dwellers in 
thesd favored lands! shall not the beams of your 
charities break in upon our darkness as the harbingers 
of ‘a brighter day ? 
— TURKISH PUPILS. 


ee rath schools are epen to children of all 
md forms of religious worship. We have 
been ly gratified, however, with seeing the 
Turkish gitls in the Bonja school, and congratulate 
our fri Mr. and Mrs. Jetter, on the success of 
their undeytkings. Will not the friends of humanity 
in Europe:an’ America furnish more liberal support 
to the rha sc4ool funds, that the blessings of edu- 
cation may be offered to every negle daughter 

fret we Greek or Atmenian ; Jewish or 

? 


(as we be- | 1 





RUM CANAL FROM N. YORK TO TREN. 
TON. 


Reader—what say you to a rum canal from this city 
to Trenton? A water canal would do very well, but 
there is often great difficulty ip procuring a sufficient 
quantity of water, to feed such canals. Rum, on the 
contrary; is always abundant, and we are red to 
show, that without drawing at all u our 
supplies, which are ingxhaustible; has .been a 
sufficient quantity imported, since 1789, to fill the pro« 
posed canal to overflowing. We will give it the smo 
depth as the Erie canal(four feet) and 20 feet width. 
The annexed schedule will show the amount of ardent 
spirits imported into the United States in each year 
during the period mentioned: 

Gallons. Year. 

4,143,385 | 1812 

3,603,861 | 1813 

4,557,100 | 1814 

3,428,391 | 1815 

5,545,681 
5,018,562 
5,519,760 
6,819,728 
4,648,843 
7,302,297 
4.785,937 
7,413,314 
7,889,482 
8,525,217 
9,855,792 
7,694,258 
9,916,428 
9,870,795 
5,842,896 
3,854,754 
4,504,530 2,310,140* 
4,026,v86 


Total in 43 years 214,434,845 


Now if the reader will recollect that in each gallon 
there are 231 cubic inches, he wili find that in 214, 
484,345, gallors there are 46,534,833,/02 cubic inéh- 
es,—equal to 28, 665, 702, cubic feet. Divide this 
by 80, the number of square feet in a foot of the canal, 
and we have 358,321 feet of canal. Divide this by 
5280, the number of feet length in a mile, and we have, 
68 miles, Sixty-eight miles then, will be the length 
of the canal, 2U feet wide, and 4 deep, which our rum. 
is competent to fill, Now-the distance from this city. 
to Trenton, according to the Gazetteers, is but 60. 
miles. We shall have therefore, a remaiter of 25,. 
278,168 gallons, to provide against leakage and the 
draughts of the boatmen. 

We have never before seen a complete statement. 
of the imports of ardent spirits into the United States. 
in successive years. From 1780 to 1815, we derive 
our information from Seybert’s Statistical Annals, and. 
from 30th Sept. 1820 to the present time, from the. 
Annual Commercial Statements of the of 
the Treasury. These Annual statements extend no 
further back than 1820. Between that date and 1815. 
there is a gap which we have only been able to sup- 
ply by appealing through a friend, to the records of 
the Department at Washington. We learn, however, 
that Messrs. Waterston & Van. Zandt, whose “ Statis- 
tical Views” are well known to the public,’ but which 


Year. 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
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extend back, for the most part, only to 1820, have it: 


in contemplation to publish a similar work embracing 
the period between that year and 1816, when Sey- 
bert’s"Tables terminate. Such a work is greatly 
needed, and we trust 4n appropriation will be made 
by Congress to encourage the enterprise to its comple- 
tion. 

The numbers to which a * is appended, embrace 
the entire importations of those years, including per- 
haps, on an average, 300,000 or 400,000 — oe 
annum which was afterwards exported. In all other 
cases the numbers show the amount actually consumed 
in this country,—the quantity exposted not being in- 
cluded. Prior to 1800, the years correspond with the 
civil year. From that date onward, they commence 


on the first of October, and end 30th September.— , 


NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERT. 


If there is any subject Of vital interest to the civil 
and religious prosperity of our beloved country, it is 
the right direction of the habits and religious senti- 
ments of our.children. To them we must look, and 
on them we must depend, under the blessing of God, 
for the future enlargement and glory of the church. 
It is our children who must soon fil the places we now 
oceupy.. We have been filled with grief and alarm 
at the general apathy among parents, and even Chris- 


—_—_———— 
Obvituacp. ‘ 


-‘* Mam giveth up the ghost, and where is he?" 





DIED, 
| In Northford, on the 28th alt. Mr. Ri¢hatd Atwell, of 
Bridgeport. aged 67. 

At Newtown, on the 9th in&t. CCUummy Simon, who was 
brought from Africa to this country about a century since. 
By a recofd then made of his probable age he was, at his 
death, in his 105t» yeak. 

Though for many years @ Siave he served in the canse of. Lib» 
erty, for which he has, for several years,experienced the grati- 
tude of this country. For some time previous te bis death, he 
wis totally ‘lind ; but he solaced the hours of darkness and 
solitude, by repeating the names of Washington, Gates and 
other worthies of the Revolution, and singing those patriotic 
marches, which had kindled in his bosom a fire, which death 
| alone could extinguish. = 

On Satarday last, at Easton, Md., Rev. Lott Warfield, for 
years an acceptable minister of the Methodist EpiscopalChurch. 
On the Sunday morning previons, the deceased preached in 
| Baltimore, and as he was about to close his sermon, received @ 
shock of paralisis, from which he never recovered, and which in 
a few moments deprived him entirely of the use of his limbs, 
and of his speech, ® 


Died, of consumption, at his father’s house fa New 
Ipswich, N. H., on the 20th of April, Mr. Josern A. 


j 


tian pareuts, on this deeply affecting subject. Let Baraerr, only son of Joseph Barrett, Esq. The de- 
our children live in ignorance, and be brought up in | ceased was a member of the present Sophomore class 
impiety, and who cannot see the consequences on the | in Yale College; and, during his connection witht (¥ 
future destiny of the country and the church? Let jnstitution, his unrivaled reptitation’ at’ @ schdlar, his’ 


them be instructed in the way of life, and brought up 
in the fear, nurture, and admonition of the Lord, and 
who will not see the blessed effects which would most 
assuredly result to the church? Past events most 
distinctly show what God will do for the youth, pro- 
vided we do what he requires of us, and many of us 
have obligated ourselves to perform. Read the histo- 


penetrating and comprehensive mind, and his peculiarly 
modest and retiring disposition, secured the respect, es- 
‘teem and affection of all his associates. And when the’ 


} 


ere of disease made it necessary for him to retire’ 
from pursvits so congenial to his feelings, from the dik 
| tinguished station of which he was so eminently wor- 


ry of the revivals of religion with which God has | thy, and from a society of which he was justly esteem- 
blessed the church for the three past years, and who led the brightest ornament; the religion of Jesus, as wet 
is skeptic enough not to admit that God has placed | trust, enabled him to acquiesce, and with patience to” 
his seal of approbation upon Sabbath school instruc | endure his protracted illness, till he finally died in the” 
tion? How many hundreds, nay thousands have been | peace of the gospel. If the affection and desires of 


taken from the youth in these schools into the church 
of Christ. “ Train up a child in the way he should 
fo, and when he is old he will not depart from it.”— 
Let parents, and teachers, and all professors of reli- 
gion, feel the truth and force of this divine declaration, 
and they will see the worth of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, and feel the importance of the monthly concert 
on that behalf. This cannot be neglected with impu- 
hity ; it must not be forgotten.— New Hamp. Obs. 


CHEROKEE ANECDOTE. 


Last sabbath a Georgian intruder attended a reli- 
gious meeting, and requested a pious Cherokee who 
sometimes conducts meeting to appoint at his house. 
The Cherokee made him no direct answer. At the 
close of the exercises I observed the Georgian look- 
ing as desirous to know if any appointment 
had been made ; stepping to the Cherokee I said “did 
you appoint a meeting He replied in a low voice 
“ No, he smell whiskey.” — Phoenix. 


| those with whom he was associated could bave availed, 
his stay would have been’ longer: but Infinite Wisden 
only knows, and eternity alone will reveal, the reasons 
|why one was remioVed whose prospects’ of: 
usefulness were so promising: The Lord’s ways are 
often mysterious, but, though friends are and 
society is deprived of those who bid fair to bé its mest 
distinguished benefactors, He is still the source of com 
solation, and his language is, ** What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter,” 
atm, I : 

That says the dead are blessed, if ae 

In him who died for them. ‘That waa lived 

Believing shall not die eternally— 

That though we be cut down even as the flowers,’ 

And thédioh we fice like passing shadows uy 

Hereafter we may bloom again—and 


Where all that blooms shall bloom Neo 
And shadows, like the bitter thoughts of 





Can never flit across the holy y Po 
Nor darken one forgiving smile of Heaven.” CO 
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Poetry. 


[From the Christian Watchman. ] — 
A FRAGMENT. 


"The clock chimed twelve. It was the lone hour 
When nature slept,—and fancy chained the power, 
To lead me through dark mazes to her bower, 
And chain my senses. 
Methought I saw a youth of lovely mien,— 
ind the “ three <a following i in her train, 
ith robes of white, without a stain, 
Or spot commingled. 
Her beauteous jivten forehead fair, 
Her roseate cheeks, and silken hair, 
ates happy looks and merry air, 
All whispered lovcliuess 
Blushing, Tasked the maiden’s name, 
And quickly back the answer came— 


_ *Vurrur! white the th graces in her train, 
. W are Farra and Hore and Piervy. 


+ Ratietance is the relinquishment of 
we in the conviction that it has offended God ; 

of mind by which “ the wicked man 

tg vag his wickedness, and doeth that which 

meth way ;” and when this change is made, 
the repentance is complete. Sorrow, and fear, and | other 
anxiety, are properly uot parts, but adjuncts to repen- 
tance; yet they are too closely connected with it, to be 
easily separated; for they net only mark its sincerity, 

but promote its efficacy. The completion and sum of 

repentance is a dhdeas of life. at sorrow which 
dictates no-caution, that fear which does not quicken 
eur escape, that austerity which fails to rectify our affec 

tions, are vain and unavailing. 


"Tux Foury or Ancen.—Pride is undoubtedly the or- 
Measl tose but — like every other passion, if it 
pe oan teow ap ae enn counteracts its owl 








ese sudden bursts of 

ge ‘ out upon small occasions; for fife 
eo évils as frequently as the man of 

fwe thinks it fit to be enraged ; and he will at last per- 
eeive that he lives 6nly to raise contempt and hatred, 
ma fant be bee sv ven up the felicity of being loved, 


fhe hoaer of being reverenced. 
' THE MUTADILITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 
“AW flesh iis grass, and all its glory fades ; 
“Rielies have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 
» Allhas its daic below ; the fatal hour, 
o Was register’d in begyen ere time began. 


htiest works 
t we lay, 


e faemse dust, and all our 
»: the deep foundations 
- vdeo up, = not eral remains. 
ig is against neral curse 
hity, that seizes all below - 
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Tae Book or Eccurstas rES.— This instructive book 
is supposed to have beet written by Solomon, in his old 
Se paccageman Soret from idolatry and sensual- 
: 2» a penitentiah confession of his guilt, and averious 
to all those who give themselves up to the 
extravagances of sin and folly. Tho main and 
of it is to teach us, that the happiness of 
Spebait of thon, ta the grélidcatitns ef ts velepamees 
fpendor of t in the gratificatiéns o voluptuous 
sensualist, or the i oS ee 
awd that to fear and keep his commandments is the 
whole duty, and the whole happiness of man. 


Parriotism.—Love of our country dees not a 
an attachment to any particular soil, climate, or -—s 
earth, where perhaps we first drew our breath, though 
those natural ideas are often associated with the moral 
ones, and, like external signs, or symbols, help to ascer- 
tain and bind them; but i t-imports an affection to that 
moral system or community, which is governed by the 
same laws and magistrates, and whose several are 
variously connected one with the other, afid united 
upon the basis of @ common interest. 


New Yous, “May 30th, 16 1833 

Mr. Whiting— Permit me thro’ your paper to communicate, 
in behalf of myself and wife, sincere thanks to the ladies and 

other individuals of New Haven, for the generous supply of 
clothing, &c. farnished by them for our future use, as mis- 
sionaries of the Lord Jesus Christ in India. We do thank you, 
dear friends, most cheerfully and cordially, not only because 
it evinced your interest in us and desire to promote our com- 
fort, but also, because it showed, as we hope it did, your leve 
for the cause of missions. The Lord biess you abundantly, 
and enrich you with the consolations of his spirit. May you 
find in your growth in grace, and in the blessing of God npon 
your efforts for the conversion of those around you, that “it is 
more blessed to give than receive,” and that they who devise 
- | liberal things shall stand firm and unmoved. 

1 also thank the professors, aud students of the bnsti- 
when | tution, whom I received donations for the purpose of 
frrnishing me with a library. 

If these personal- efforts and pecuniary corvibutions shalt 
enable us to prosecute our work and bring souls to Christ 
among wretched idolaters, these friends of the dear cause will, 
we are persuaded, be sufficiently remunerated by the conscigus- 
ness of living and doing good, and will be satisfied for their full 
reward in heaven. May we nothope for a continued remem- 
berance in your prayers ? 

Yours in the Gospel of our Lord, with mach affection, 
Samver Hurecmines. 


A Protracted — will, by leave of Divine 

pit aenass be held by the Congregational ¢ ebareh inf 

Cheshire, commencing Tharsday, the 13th day of June, 
inst. 


(> The Summer Term of the Academic School 
in West-Haven, commenced the first of May, under 
the instruction of Miss Brewer, a teacher om 
both by education and experience. 


‘im three months 
tom per cent. 
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